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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE PROGRESS 
OF PEACE. 


We take from the Duily Echo of Sunderland, England, 
the followering résumé of a remarkable speech recently 
made by the Bishop of Durham, on taking the chair as 
president of “a large and representative” gathering met 
to listen to a lecture on ‘* Armed Europe” by Mr. Samuel 
J. Capper of London. 


‘¢ The Bishop of Durham said that as year after year 
it was his privilege to speak on the subjeet of peace, he 
was always encouraged by feeling that the cause was 
steadily, if even more slowly than its supporters could 
wish, making progress. They could none of them fail to 
notice how in different forms this great idea of peace was 
spreading slowly but surely throughout society and 
throughout nations. They felt that the relation between 


classes and peoples was very different to what it was 
some fifty years ago. They heard on all sides ideas as 
to the dependence of peoples on one another, of solidarity, 
of brotherhood, and of co-operation, and, though they 
knew well that great words might be misused, yet he be- 
lieved their popular currency amongst the people forced 
many in some degree to think about the ideas that they 
involved. When he looked back to the time of his 
schooldays, spent in Birmingham some fifty years ago, 
during the turbulent times of the 
CHARTIST MOVEMENT, 


he could not but feel that he was living now at the close 
of his life in what was practically a new world. Look, 
for instance, at the different conceptions of patriotism 
then and now. He believed Englishmen were as true 
patriots as their forefathers, but in what a different sense 
did they fulfil that noble characteristic. The one thought 
at the time of his schooldays was that of the dominance 
of England ; of the universality of the political constitu- 
tion of England as applicable to all nations. The one 
desire was that all nations and all peoples should imitate 
us—as if we were the one type of humanity; but we had 
learned in the last half century a very different lesson. 
It was recognized now more clearly that God in his great 
wisdom had assigned to other nations other parts, per- 
haps equally as necessary as that part assigned to us, for 
the fulfilment of the one idea of humanity. It was now 
recognized that nations, like individuals, must work to- 
gether with hearty good will, all bringing their special 
endowments, their special opportunities, as a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the whele race. We had learned 
that there was 
ONE LAW OF LIFE, 

one test and standard of greatness, both for men and for 
nations. That standard was not how much a man or a 
nation had claimed and got for himself, but what service 
the man or nation had rendered to others. Arn illustra- 
tion of the change to which he had referred was to be 
seen in regard to the practice of duelling. When he was 
a boy it was common in England. Now it was univer- 
sally condemned, because it was felt that a man’s life 
was not his own to dispose of, but was to him an oppor- 
tunity for service, and the life of the man and of the 
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nation must be made a work of service; and yet at 
the present time they could but feel that in social 
and political life this great truth was not so fully 
accepted as it was in individual life. They could hardly 
be surprised that it was so, as such ideas could only be 
slowly grasped, realized, and embodied. When looking 
back over the last half century, he also recognized how 
international congresses on different subjects of common 
interest had enabled nations to feel far more powerfully 
than before the great factor of international communica- 
tion and international duty. During the same period 
they had seen grow up numbers of societies devoted 
simply to spreading knowledge in relation to the great 
cause of international concord. At present there were 
not less than one hundred in Europe all active for the 
same object, and there had been at the same time a great 
advance in political action. Had not all of them within 
the last few years rejoiced in the power exercised by wise 
and conciliatory diplomacy ; had they not rejoiced in the 


GREAT TRIUMPHS OF ARBITRATION ; 


had they not all sympathized with the expressions heard 
from all leading men — not statesmen only, but monarchs 
too—pleading the great cause of peace? (Applause.) 
During the past year there was a signal proof of this uni- 
versal feeling when, after the president of the French 
Republic was assassinated, the expression of universal 
regret was joined with the expression of admiring grati- 
tude that he had used his great place and power as a 
maintainer of peace; and not long after, when the 
Emperor of Russia died, the voice of admiration was 
raised because he had used his power to the last with a 
firm determination to maintain peace. For another sig- 
nal example they had only to look back upon the rela- 
tions between the English-speaking peoples. He believed 
one of the first instances of arbitration in international 
disputes took place about one hundred years ago in the 
settlement of a boundary between England and the 
United States, and coming to later times they had the 
two great victories of peace achieved by arbitration, first 
in the case of the Alabama, and recently again in the 
case of the dispute as to Behring’s Straits. During the 
last five or six years successive measures had been 
brought forward to establish some arbitration treaty 
between 
THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 

The work had gone on slowly, but there had been no step 
backward. The Congress of the United States adopted 
a resolution encouraging their representatives to make 
advances if they saw the opportunity towards the estab- 
lishment of such a treaty, and last year the House of 
Commons unanimously adopted a resolution exactly cor- 
responding, and a few days ago a measure was intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United States which carried 
that great work one step further. Some of those present 


might be allowed to see the day when war should be 
made practically impossible between the great English- 
speaking nations of the world. (Applause.) If England 
and the United States were once united in such a com- 
pact the peace of the whole world would be well assured. 

‘Increasing attention was now paid to the proceedings 
of the International Peace Congress by the press, and 
definite measures were now brought forward and seriously 
discussed. Proposals were made, and he earnestly 
trusted that they would take a more definite form, espe- 
cially for partial disarmament, while another proposal 
which deserved most serious attention was that some 
period should be fixed between, if it must happen, the 
declaration of war and the commencement of the actual 
operations. Such a partial truce might often be blessed 
with peace. Again, a most remarkable memorial, fixing 
a limit of military expenditure, had been presented to the 
Government, with which representatives of every party, 
industry, and interest, and the leaders of all parties in 
England, expressed their sympathy and their readiness to 
do anything they could in favor of its objects if the 
opportunity offered itself. They knew, too, that the res- 
olution to which he had previously referred was carried 
unanimously in the House of Commons, and strong hopes 
were expressed that 

AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 


for the settlement of disputes might be established in 
Europe. There were, of course, great difficulties in the 
way, difficulties peculiar to our own position. There was 
the great danger of the universal desire for colonial ex- 
pansion. But surely it was the facing of difficulties, the 
overcoming of evil, which ennobled and enriched man- 
hood, and the very discussion of questions such as that 
must enlarge our vision and prepare us for a wider and 
deeper sympathy; for thé peace for which they worked 
was not an indolent weakness, a luxurious self-indulgence, 
a mere indifferent, inactive cowardice, but a peace repre- 
senting the energy of uninterrupted effort. (Applause.) 
Every advance that they made in furtherance of their 
idea was secured solidly. It was not in these victories of 
peace as in the victories of war. War finally decided 
nothing. The most decisive victory simply transmitted 
and perpetuated differences that existed before, but each 
of the great victories of humanity passed at once and for- 
ever into the heritage of nations. (Applause.) Towards 
the securing of the end they had in view each one of 
those present had something to do. Each one could help 
towards the substituting of ‘the force of right for the 
right of force.’ There was nothing but their Christian 
faith which could enable them wo overcome temptations, 
to show their strength, and to enable them to bear 


SAD DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


which must necessarily hinder the fulfilment of their 
hopes. In closing, he alluded to what the Society of 
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Friends out of all proportion to their numbers had been 
able to do in the cause of peace, and said it was only 
through the loving combination and the brotherhood of 
believers that they would find the solid foundation for 
their faith in the brotherhood of man. (Applause.)” 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF WAR. 


BY ARTHUR K. KUHN. 
Third Prize. 

The whole of Christendom is at present wrapped in 
the folds of profound peace. We perceive the benefits 
derived therefrom in the broad fields of a happier life, 
yet over the head of every civilized nation, especially of 
the powerful ones of Europe, there hangs like the sword 
of Damocles the threat of future war. At such atime it 
behooves us, for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
peace, to examine into the evil effects of war and its 
accompaniments, and by spreading far and wide the 
knowledge of those ethical and economic facts with which 
it is so entirely inconsistent, to arouse the human race to 
a consciousness of its unmitigated harm. 

Even in peace the curse of war follows us. When 
viewed retrospectively, the wars of our fathers must be 
paid for by present toil; when prospectively, the maxim 
‘¢ In time of peace, prepare for war” stubbornly confronts 
us. But in either case the result is the same, impeding the 
progress of civilization, and placing upon the whole sum 
of nations a ponderous and unnatural burden. With the 
growth and diffusion of economic knowledge, a new feel- 
ing has arisen in respect to the treatment of war, viz., 
to discuss it more from the practical than from the moral 
and speculative point of view, and in accordance with 
this method we shall consider the evils of war, both 
direct and indirect, so far as they are linked with 
economic waste. 

The loss which is probably the most evident, on account 
of the enormous proportions which it assumes, is the 
direct expenditure for war appliances. Especially is this 
true in these days of inventive science, when new fire- 
arms, new projectiles, new methods of naval construction 
and engineering apparatus are daily displacing the old. 
No nation is willing to be outdone by any other in the 
perfection of the material which it employs, and hence a 
governmental activity in this department is incessantly 
going on, the result of which is a factitious demand for a 
certain kind of manufacturing skill which the best scien- 
tific energy of the day finds it well worth while to satisfy, 
even at the expense of withdrawing itself from the re- 
munerative fields of ordinary industrial activity. ‘Thus 
the latest scientific results, the finest artistic contrivances, 
and the most exact mechanical appliances are, at the first 
moment of their discovery, impressed into the service of 
war, and render those previously in use incapable of ful- 
filling the newly created ends. It need not be pointed 


out how great a consumption of precious material and 
diversion of ingenuity all this involves, when it is multi- 
plied over so many centuries and repeated in such inter- 
minable succession. 

The support of armies in peace as well as in war con- 
stitutes another channel into which flows the wealth of 
nations. Of all the political and economic forces that 
now operate in modern Europe, these armies are consid- 
ered the most absolutely indispensable to the stability of 
the government. Let us consider their cost. It has been 
estimated that the average sum expended for the training 
of asoldier is $500, while to support him annually costs 
$150. In Europe alone, the force of the standing armies 
in time of peace is approximately 4,000,000 men to which 
500,000 recruits are added each year, thus making a total 
annual expenditure of $850,000,000. From this array of 
figures, the mind instinctively retreats, and yet the un- 
doubted tendency in Europe at the present time is toward 
an enlargement rather than contraction of the system. 
The conflict between these so called military exigencies 
and a better economic condition is every day becoming 
more momentous, and if continued, must at some time 
assume so monstrous a form as either to be no longer 
tolerated or to be tolerated only by the destruction of 
what are now the most powerful states. 

Again, the cost above indicated constitutes but a modi- 
cum of the economic waste caused by the sudden with- 
drawal of such great numbers from the productive indus- 
tries. The men so withdrawn must necessarily be at the 
maturest period of life and in their full vigor and ener- 
gies; for none others are capable of withstanding the 
hardships of a military career. For all positively benefi- 
cial purposes they are mere drones in the social, political 
and economic hive. Allow these men ‘to beat their 
swords into plough-shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks,” and to apply themselves to the business of agri- 
culture, to the manufactures, and to the common arts of 
peace, and what advantageous economic results will 
speedily follow! The inhabitants at home would not 
only be freed from supporting them in idleness, but there 
would also accrue a positive and rapid accession to the 
resources and wealth of the nation, an impetus that would 
diffuse a vivifying and cheering influence through all 
classes of people and all branches of industry. The face 
of nature and of the useful arts would be changed; 
sterile and undeveloped tracts would be utilized, marshes 
reclaimed, the number of canals and railways increased 
and commerce strengthened. 

As a result of all these losses and expenditures, the 
amount of taxation increases enormously, national debts 
are created and they are handed down as a legacy to 
posterity. No one generation ever sustains the cost of 
victory or defeat of the state. 


“ Mortgaged states their grandsires’ wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt.” 
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Of the 127 years ending with 1815, England spent 
65 years in war and 62 in peace. In the seven wars 
of those 65 years, the nation borrowed $834,000,000, 
and in the same time raised by taxation $1,189,000,000, 
making a total burden of $2,023,000,000. This sum, 
it has been estimated, would have been sufficient to 
raise every pauper in Christendom to a condition of rela- 
tive affluence, but as it was, it placed a burden upon the 
English people from the effects of which they have never 
entirely recovered. A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
complainingly remarks : 

‘* The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the youth man- 
ages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle, the dying 
Englishman pouring his medicine taxed seven per cent. 
into a spoon taxed fifteen per cent. flings himself back 
on his chintz bed taxed twenty-two per cent., and his 
whole property is, at his death, at once raised from two 
to ten per cent. His virtues are handed down to poster- 
ity on taxed marble, and he is gathered to his fathers to 
be taxed no more.” Ludicrous as this may seem, it was 
no more than fact at the time. 

Broadly speaking, about eighty per cent. of a nation’s 
debt is expended for war and war preparations, but a 
considerable portion is never expended directly for war 
at all, but merely as an essential accompaniment to it. 
In this class the principal expenditure is for military pen- 
sions. Within the last few years, in the United States, 
this item has reached very large proportions. Although 
it is regarded as a necessity, yet from an economic 
standpoint, it is a total waste, bringing back no return, 
and yielding no useful product. Its intrinsic righteous- 
ness may be great, but considered in its results, it is 
highly pernicious. 

We have thus far examined into the economic evils of 
war, so far as they affect the general happiness and pros- 
perity in time of peace. These, it will be seen, are 
necessarily multiplied a hundredfold during the state of 
war itself. Benjamin Franklin once remarked, that it 
would be cheaper to purchase whatever advantage one 
nation would wish to obtain from another, than to pay 
the expense of acquiring it by war. How far this state- 
ment is true can be gauged best by a consideration of 
those conditions and exigencies which a state of hostility 
always presupposes. 

Follow an army, savage or civilized, ancient or mod- 
ern, through the enemy’s territory, trace the course of 
the French under Napoleon, in Russia or Portugal, set- 
ting fire in one case to every house for 150 miles. Mark 
the British troops in Spain and India, see them trampling 
down harvests, burning villages, destroying towns, ravag- 
ing provinces and razing city after city, and can we con- 
ceive of the extent of property thus wasted? At first 
employed as a means toward removing impediments to 
the progress of the army, the effective annihilation of the 
enemy’s wealth finally becomes an end in itself. Espec- 


ially momentous has become this consideration in mod- 
ern times, when the improved enginery of war renders 
destruction possible to an appalling extent. It has been 
estimated that during our late Civil war, property to the 
amount of nearly $3,000,000 was destroyed in this way. 
What limits this item will attain in future wars, remains 
yet to be seen, but true it is, that with the increasing 
complexity in modern civilization, this question will be- 
come one of paramount importance. Tne value of prop- 
erty can be estimated only by the purposes it may sub- 
serve. It supports life, procures comforts and furnishes 
the means of improvement, happiness and salvation. 
These uses measure its value, and in this view it has 
been made an index to the prosperity of a nation and a 
criterion of its capacity for enjoyment and usefulness. 
Deprive a community of its property, and its means of 
sustenance disappears. To again restore the accustomed 
plane of living, days unnumbered must be wasted in 
labor that might have been productively applied to the 
accumulation of wealth. 

Especially effective in undermining the support of the 
nation is the destruction of property in the form of fixed 
capital. Constituting as it does the industrial plant of 
the nation, and the ‘* mine and laboratory ” of the nation’s 
wealth, it occasions by its loss a chaotic condition in the 
entire economic structure. Nor can this form of capital 
be reproduced with the same facility as other forms; 
hence, it appears that the wheels of the nation’s progress 
become clogged, and its industrial organization thus 
placed upon a lower level. 

As a result of the modern economic system of inter- 
national investment, a blow struck by a state at property 
in its opponent's territory will often be found to react to 
the detriment of its own citizens. For instance, if a 
large portion of the fixed capital of Russia should be 
destroyed by England in revenge for an invasion of 
India, the price of Russian corn would be considerably 
enhanced after peace; and if circumstances threw Eng- 
land mainly upon Russia for her food supply, it would 
be found that the Russian agriculturist was earning fully 
as much as before, while the English consumer was pay- 
ing a much higher price. In addition to this considera- 
tion, it must be remembered that much foreign capital, 
especially English capital, is invested in railways and 
other public works, in every civilized country. Capital 
has become cosmopolitan. English capital made the 
Russian and American railways; the savings of France 
are invested in Austrian and Italian railways ; while those 
of Germany are invested in Sweden and Spain. Thus it 
has become an impossibility for the wealth of any one 
country to be ruined, without dragging others into the 
destruction, and the clash of enemies portends a debtor’s 
fall. From this standpoint, it becomes clear that modern 
war occasions loss, not merely to those directly engaged 
in it; its scope is far wider, its death-dealing arms sub- 
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tend a broader field. A state of war wherever it exists 
implies universal harm and far-reaching misery. 

But the principle that depressed conditions in one state 
cannot fail to induce similar conditions in another and 
that warfare does not assert its evils in only those com- 
munities in which it is waged, is shown in other consider- 
ations. The uncertainties of war must ever operate in 
this direction. A turn in diplomatic negotiation, the 
outcome of a single battle, or the expressed opinion of a 
minister of state, may change the face of affairs so com- 
pletely as to be wholly beyond human foresight and caleu- 
lation. As long as no forecast can anticipate what 
changes may take place, men will not embark in those 
undertakings in which wealth is employed and accumu- 
lated. They shrink from risk and wisely await the re- 
sult. Thus the mainsprings of a nation’s prosperity — 
its capital and its resources — remain idle and undevel- 
oped. Sudden changes precede the commencement of 
war, accompany its progress and follow its close, baffling 
the utmost precaution and unsettling the whole business 
structure. 

They discourage progress, defeat the best plans and 
produce a forced lethargy throughout. Hence ensue a 
general derangement and stagnation in productive under- 
takings. Nearly all the departments of commercial 
enterprise are either thrown into confusion or brought 
entirely to a standstill, and the main energies of the peo- 
ple, even those not directly engaged, must either rust in 
idleness or be frittered away in baffled schemes and 
fruitless exertions. 

It is a universally accepted economic doctrine, that 
each State, by reason of its climate, situation or other 
opportunities, has superior advantages in certain depart- 
ments of production, manufacture, or trade, and that a 
State becomes rich and prosperous in proportion as it 
buys all things as cheaply as possible in respect of which 
it has not those advantages, and finds the greatest demand 
in other countries for the things which itself most eco- 
nomically produces or prepares. It is clear that war and 
all it pre-supposes, is diametrically opposed to these 
axioms of international trade. This is not the case mere- 
ly because war springs out of, or is inflamed by, senti- 
ments of personal rivalry and animosity between the cit- 
izens of different States, a fact incompatible with wide- 
spread trade relations, but because war in itself is fatal 
to the course of trade. It occasions interruptions, sud- 
den, perplexing and incalculable; it forces ordinary 
trade into unnatural and uncongenial channels; it calls 
into existence an anomalous sort of trade, based on noth- 
ing but the artificial exigencies of war. 

It is an encouraging sign that the people of Europe, 
who are groaning under the weight of war taxation even 
in times of peace, are beginning to understand the bane- 
ful effects of war from an economic standpoint and are, 
within constitutional limits, insisting upon a reduction of 


appropriations for the maintenance of armies. Recent 
years have witnessed the dismissal of Cabinets and the 
downfall of Ministers of State because of their failure to 
receive the sanction of the people’s representatives to an 
increase of taxation for military purposes. The exam- 
ple of settling difficulties by arbitration set before the 
eyes of the world by the United States of America has 
not failed of its fullest effect. The roar of the cannon is 
growing fainter and fainter in the distance of the past 
and in its stead is heard the approach of the chariot of 
universal peace in its onward course toward a higher and 
nobler future. 
College of the City of New York. 


SHALL WE BUILD MORE WARSHIPS? 


Speech delivered in the House of Representatives February 
15th, on the naval appropriation bill. 


BY HON. WILLIAM EVERETT OF MASS. 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I feel, after the elo- 
quent and thoughtful speech that we have just listened to 
from my friend from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
[Mr. Money], my honored associate in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, that it is no easy task to reply to him or 
to anyone taking his side of this question. 

I have never conquered the trepidation with which I[ 
arose the first time I addressed this House, and when I 
am to espouse a cause which is in many respects unpop- 
ular, which in many respects does not meet an echo in 
the hearts of my countrymen of any section, when I am 
to reply to such an admirable exposition of the cause of 
the increase of the Navy, I feel more than ordinarily 
doubtful of doing justice to myself or of impressing upon 
this House the views I would seek to. 

I know how taking, how inspiring, how thrilling is the 
story of naval victories. I know how easy it is to make 
the cheeks glow and the eyes sparkle and the whole 
frame tingle by the story of naval prowess, from the time 
of Salamis to this very current year. I have done some- 
thing in the way of reading and telling of those exploits 
to those who, I thought, would be excited over them. 
And if any of the gentlemen who favor the increase of 
the Navy would pay me enough for delivering a popular 
lecture on that subject, [ think I could tell the story of 
naval prowess in ancient and in modern times, in foreign 
seas and in our own,.in such a way that every boy in the 
United States would apply for a cadetship at Annapolis, 
if he had not applied for one already. [Laughter. ] 

But, sir, it is not the thrilling, it is not the inspiring, it 
is not the popular themes that it chiefly behooves a speaker 
here to address himself to. There is no difficulty in car- 
rying away the American people by lofty sentiments. 
Sometimes we have to consider if there is not something 
else besides historic renown and what are considered lofty 
and elevating emotions. 
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I desire to ask the attention of the committee for a 
short time while I present what appears to me the objec- 
tions to proposed increase of the battle ships of the Amer- 
ican Navy, to some considerations founded on what may 
be deemed sordid and inferior grounds, and some consid- 
erations based, if I do not greatly mistake, on sentiments 
that are elevated even beyond martial renown, and have 
a power, if a man rightly receives them, to control him 
with a deeper emotion than even that of fighting for the 
honor of his country, elevated as that appears. 

In the first place, sir, I wish the committee to consider 
this. The question is not whether we shall have a Navy, 
not whether we shall do something to arm ourselves for 
defence. It is whether this specific increase of three bat- 
tle ships of the first class shall be provided for at the 
present time. It is whether in addition to the four 
first-class battle ships now in process of construction, we 
shall go on and provide for a still greater increase. I am 
not aware that anybody has proposed to destroy the 
Navy of the United States. I think in a Democratic 
House, if one wanted to take that ground, it might be 
well to remind some gentlemen that Mr. Jefferson sold off 
the little old Navy which had been constructed by John 
Adams. ButI am not aware that anybody proposes that. 

The question is, if we shall go ahead. The question is, 
if we shall begin to put our Navy in competition with the 
navies of the greater powers of the world. If I under- 
stood my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Money] aright, 
that is the question before us. Now, sir, it will not be 
denied that it is a very expensive proposition. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Dotiiver] put it very well. The 
present Committee on Naval Affairs has very adroitly 
arranged this proposition so as to make it appear that 
the immediate expenditure is not to be serious. But we 
are going to lay the keel, if I may speak appropriately, 
for a considerable expenditure. We are going to dis- 
count the supposed surplus in the interest of an increas- 
ing Navy. 

Now, sir, I am very willing to take the word, if you 
please, of the present Secretary of the Treasury that we 
are to have a surplus. I am willing and eager to believe 
that he tells the exact truth when he says that at the end 
of a specific time — at the end of this calendar year — he 
expects to see the revenue $21,000,000 ahead of the 
expenditures. I am willing to suppose he has underrated 
it. I am willing to suppose that it will be $25,000,000: 
bnt I would ask the gentleman, I would ask any member 
or members of the Committee on Appropriations, suppos- 
ing we have that surplus, are there not drafts which are 
going to be made upon it to a degree that render indul- 
gence in expensive luxuries a very serious and doubtful 
matter? 

In the first place, I want to see our honest debts paid. 
I do not want to have claimants remain unpaid who have 
just claims on the Treasury of the United States, and 


whose claims have been allowed by the tribunal to which 
we refer those claims. I do not want successful pleaders 
before the Court of Claims to come in here year after 
year and session after session knocking at our doors and 
be told by the Committee on Appropriations that there is 
no money to pay claims that have in many instances been 
due for years, some for generations, aud some for a cen- 
tury ; that we are taking the money to build up a navy to 
protect our commerce and can not pay them for our com- 
merce that was destroyed between 1798 and 1800 by the 
cruisers of the French Revolutionary navy, and that the 
great-great-grandchildren of the men who lost those ships 
are here waiting for justice from the American Congress, 
and their claims are to be postponed until we have built 
some more ships with a possibility of having to protect 
our commerce in the future. 

Then, sir, when we have paid all our just claims, when 
every claim that has been reported from the Court of 
Claims and from the Committee on Claims—and the 
chairman is before me—and from the Committee on War 
Claims (and they never report any but perfectly just 
claims which ought to be paid immediately), when all 
these debts have been paid, to come to the expenditures 
of home, to the expenditures that our citizens need to have 
made to keep them in peace and prosperity—I think, 
sir, for instance, the first thing that comes into my mind 
is the grossly inadequate salaries that are paid the higher 
officials. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi wants us to 
compete with foreign nations. He wants us to expend 
money on our Navy and our national defence on a scale 
worthy of the greatest and richest nation on the earth and 
something like what is expended by Great Britain, by 
France, by the German Empire, and by Austria-Hungary. 

Does he think of what an unworthy spectacle our for- 
eign ministers present when they go to reside in those 
countries? Does he consider what grossly inadequate 
salaries are received by our public men, by our Cabinet 
officers, by our judges, so that you can hardly get a first- 
rate lawyer to take a judicial place on account of the 
miserable pittance that our judges receive? I think of 
our post-oflice, I think of how the Government of Great 
Britain carries his letters and his parcels to every man’s 
door, and I think how far behind we are in that respect 
with all our boasted progress. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that we are unable to get first-rate lawyers to take 
judicial positions. 

Mr. EVERETT. That is my idea. 

Mr. DINGLEY So far as I have heard in this House 
and elsewhere, there has been no difficulty in getting first- 
rate lawyers to accept judicial positions when tendered to 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EVERETT. Well, I would say to the gentleman 
from Maine that I constantly hear the exact opposite 
from members of the bar. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. That must be a mistake, judging 
from what I have seen and heard here. 

Mr. EVERETT. Well, I hear one way and the gen- 
tleman from Maine hears another way. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The gentleman is not respon- 
sible for what he hears. 

Mr. EVERETT. Neither am I. . 

Mr. HULICK. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that after the 4th of March there will be 
many good lawyers out of business. [Laughter. | 

Mr. EVERETT. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
think that our judicial saiaries are adequate? Mr. Chair- 
man, I think of the things I have mentioned, and further, 
I would raise the question which is familiar to all gentle- 
men here, of the state of our public buildings throughout 
the country. I would raise the question which constantly 
comes up before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the question of the need, the absolute need, of 
what some people absurdly speak of as ‘ steals,” the 
absolute need of erecting at proper points all over the 
country public buildings suited to the requirements of a 
people like ours. 

Why, sir, I took pleasure the other day in voting for a 
new post-oflice at Chicago. I voted for a building there 
that was estimated to cost $4,000,000. I was ready to 
speak for that bill, but Chicago never needs anyone to 
speak for her or in praise of her; she is always able to 
blow her own trumpet just as loud as there is need of at 
any giventime. [Laughter.] But, Mr. Chairman, I felt 
that that was a great public necessity. I feel now that if 
we are to have a surplus that is the kind of object that 
our money should be spent for. Do you tell me that that 
building was for the city of Chicago alone? Not a bit of 
it! 

Every city in the country, every village in the country, 
from Houlton down to Galveston and off to Tacoma in 
the West, is interested in having the letters go through 
the Chicago post-oflice safely and speedily. Chicago is 
one of the great central organs of the entire country. I 
do not know that I can call it the heart of the country ; 
I do not know that I can call it the head of the country ; 
I do not know that I can call it the stomach of the coun- 
try ; but I may be entitled to call Chicago the liver of the 
country, through which there passes a great circulation 
which converts all the things we swallow into sugar for 
the benefit of the body politic. [Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, I say that for all these needs and for other 
needs the surplus, if there is one, would be discounted 
over and over again. Think of the Indians. Think of 
what they call for. The starving Navajoes called for 
$25,000 the other day and there was a doubt as to whether 
it should be given to them; and yet we have money 
to build warships! I think of the fact that this naval 
appropriation bill proposes to make appropriations above 
the estimates, while, if I am not mistaken, every other 


appropriation bill, except the agricultural bill, goes under 
the estimates. When you have raised those other bills to 
the level of the estimates of the Cabinet officers and 
Departments, then we can see about discounting the sur- 
plus on any one bill and going beyond or above the esti- 
mates. 

Now, sir, if we mean anything by economy this is the 
place to practise it; and let me say just here that I give 
my Republican friends as much credit for wishing real 
economy as I do my Democratic friends. I do not 
believe there is any man here who will vote for an expen- 
diture that he has not some good reason for voting for, 
and I believe that generous and liberal expenditure as 
well as economy is a right principle upon which the rep- 
resentatives of a great nation ought toact. [Applause. ] 
But why do I name these appropriations and these claims 
as being more deserving than that of the battle ships? 
Why do I think that the full recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior should be carried out in the 
appropriation bills rather than those of the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

I will try to say, Mr. Chairman, and herein I know 
that I am going to trench upon somewhat delicate ground ; 
I know that in what I am about to say now I take some 
risk of touching the feeling of some of my friends on 
both sides of the House, and I entreat every gentlemau 
who hears me, I entreat all those who love their country, 
to believe that in what I am going to say I am actuated 
by as keen patriotism and as high appreciation of per- 
sonal distinction as any gentleman that sits before me 
here. 

There is nothing, Mr. Chairman, by which you can 
arouse men to excitement more easily than by words of 
military glory and fighting for the renown of the flag. 
I see on each side of me men of whose personal acquaint- 
ance I am proud, whom I feel honored by knowing, men 
who have distinguished themselves in war on land and 
sea. I see men before me and around me who have 
proved in the strongest way in which men can prove it 
that they are afraid of no exposure, of no danger, of no 
suffering—who, if God so willed, would have met death 
itself for the honor, as they believed, of their country, 
and the flag and the truth. 

I know that in every generation of the world there have 
been brave men who have been ready to fight and suffer 
and die for their country. And I know how that thought 
makes men excited and emulous so that they believe there 


is nothing greater in the world than a war in behalf of 


what is esteemed a just cause. That has been the way in 

times past; it is to a great extent the way in the present. 

But here I stand to say, if I am the only man on the 

floor to say it—here I say, if I knew it would make me 

distrusted and laughed at in the House; here I say, if I 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 66, 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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WILLIAM LADD. 


William Ladd, whose portrait we have had worked into 
the new heading of our paper, was one of those men of 
rare intellectual and moral strength who create epochs in 
the history of the world. He was not the organizer of 
the first peace society, but he was the first to conceive 
and give form to the idea of a union and co-operation on 
a national basis of all the friends of peace. It was the 
inspiration of his life and work more than that of any 
other man which led to the international organization of 
the peace propaganda, the first peace congress having 
been held in 1843, or two years after his death. If he 
were living to-day, he would experience a great delight 
mixed with some amazement at the remarkable progress 
of the cause of peace, especially in the varicus phases of 
its international development and co-operation, since he 
founded the American Peace Soctety in 1828. In the 
first circular ever issued by the American Peace Society, 
May 8, 1828, occurs this paragraph written by Mr. 
Ladd, which expresses the germ-idea of the national and 
international organization of the peace movement : 


“It must have been evident to the most careless observer, that 
these dispersed and isolated societies (there were then about fifty 
in different parts of the United States, one in England, and one in 
France) would have but little effect on public opinion. Can it be 
expected that a society, confined to a village, a city, a county or 
even a State, will revolutionize the world, and abolish a custom 
deep-rooted in the depravity of the heart and in habits almost 
coeval with the creation? ‘They have, it is true, done much; and 
more than could have been reasonably expected; for they have 
furnished the germ of the national society, and are destined to 
supply, in a great degree, its future support. The necessity of an 
union of peace societies has long been felt — an union which shall 
eventually collect not only all the energies of all the peace societies 
in this country, but also in this hemisphere, and of all the nations 
of Christendom, into one great simultaneous effort, which shall, 
with God's assistance, overthrow that iron Colossus that has so 
long bestrode the world, and animated by the infernal spirit of 


him ‘who first made war in heaven’ has trampled down the 
nations of the earth, and washed his steps with the blood of the 
brave, and watered his path with the tears of widows and 
orphans.” 


Many of our readers, especially those who have recently 
begun to take the Apvocare for the first time, will be 
interested in knowing the chief facts of Mr. Ladd’s life 
and work. 

He was born May 10, 1778, at Exeter, N. H. He 
entered Harvard at the age of 15 and graduated in 1797. 
He then took to the sea, which he followed, most of the 
time as a ship-master, and with much success, until the 
approach of the war of 1812 drove our commerce from 
the ocean. In 1814 he settled at Minot, Maine, and 
was henceforth one of the wealthiest and most extensive 
farmers in the State. He was converted to Christ at the 
age of 38, became a member of the Congregational] 
church at Minot, and was henceforth a devoted and active 
Christian. Soon after this crisis in his life, President 
Appleton of Bowdoin College, in his last hours, called 
Mr. Ladd’s attention to the cause of peace. This appeal 
was strengthened by some tracts of Dr. Noah Worcester 
which chanced to fall into his hands. He began immedi- 
ately to write against war in the Christian Mirror, and 
soon felt himself to have a distinct call of God to devote 
himself and his fortune to the new cause which had won 
his mind and heart. 

In the Maine Peace Society in 1826 the first steps were 
taken by him for the formation of a national society. 
His efforts resulted in the organization of the AMERICAN 
Peace Society at New York on the 8th of May, 1828, 
nearly all the peace societies of the country becoming 
immediately or in a short time identified with the new 
organization. He was the President of the Society 
nearly continuously till the time of his death in 1841, 
and its first Corresponding Secretary. He never received 
any pay for his services, but gave not only his time but 
also large sums of money to the ‘cause. When Dr. 
Worcester, on account of failing health, gave up the 
publication of The ‘Friend of Peace, which had con- 
tinued for twelve years, William Ladd pledged himself, so 
long as his pen and his purse should last, to maintain the 
publication of a peace periodical. He began the publica- 
tion of the Harbinger of Peace, which afterwards became 
the ApvocaTe or Peacr, and for thirteen years not only 
did the editorial work but furnished the money to support 
the paper. 

He was a man whose perseverance has rarely been 
equalled and never surpassed. He filled the whole East 
with his doctrine, at a day when peace principles were 
either the contempt or the laughing-stock of all classes 
of Society; and he was the means of winning many of 
the first men of New England to support the cause. 
Thomas C. Upham was his disciple. Charles Sumner 
was led to take up the cause by an address which he 
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heard Mr. Ladd give in the Old South Church, Boston, 
and but for this “ apostle of peace” the great oration on 
‘¢ The True Grandeur of Nations ” would never have been 
delivered. He had great versatility of mind, great 
readiness in argument, a temper which could not be 
disturbed, charming oratorical powers, and above all the 
most unwavering faith that the cause which he had in 
hand was God’s cause and therefore worthy of his very 
best service. His plan for a Congress and Court of 
Nations was the ripe fruit of his life-thought and left 
little to be said afterwards on the subject. Our country 
has produced many noble and fruitful lives, but none 
more noble and fruitful, in its way, than his. The cause 
which he espoused is, without question, the greatest of 
all reforms, going deeper down into human nature and 
extending out more widely over all the interests of 
humanity than any other, and the honor of its final 
triumph, at no matter what point in the coming centuries, 
will be in no small measure his. 

He came home from a lecturing tour of six months, 
during which he spoke nearly every night and often 
three times on the Sabbath, to die from sheer exhaustion. 
Many of his last discourses were delivered on his knees 
because of inability to stand. He died on the 9th of 
April, 1841, in the sixty-third year of his age. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 


The following resolution touching the boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela was unanimously 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
unanimously adopted by the House of Representatives on 
the 6th of February : 


‘¢ Whereas in the present enlightened age of the world, 
when international disputes in general, and more particu- 
larly those pertaining to boundary, are in constant pro- 
cess of adjustment by joint commission or by outside 
arbitration ; and 

** Whereas since the existing boundary dispute in 
Guiana, between Great Britain and Venezuela, ought not 
to constitute an exception to the general rule, but should 
more naturally come within the scope and range of mod- 
ern international precedent and practice, in that it turns 
exclusively upon simple and readily ascertainable his- 
torical facts; and 

‘* Whereas since it would be extremely gratifying to 
all peace-loving peoples, and particularly to the impartial 
friends of both parties, to see this long-standing and dis- 
quieting boundary dispute in Guiana adjusted in a man- 
ner just and honorable alike to both, to the end that pos- 
sible international complications be avoided, and Ameri- 
can public law and traditions maintained ; therefore, 

** Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, etc., that the President’s suggestion, made in his 
last annual message to this body, namely, that Great 
Britain and Venezuela refer their dispute as to boundary 
limits in Guiana to friendly arbitration, be most earnestly 
recommended to the favorable consideration of both the 
parties in interest.” 


This resolution, which has since met with President 
Cleveland’s approval, grew out of the suggestion con- 
tained in the President’s Jast annual message, and was 
intended, as Mr. Hitt said in the short discussion preced- 
ing its passage, simply to voice the judgment of Congress 
as to the desirability and rightness of arbitration in 
this special case ** in view of the discussion going on in 
this and other nations touching the general doctrine of 
arbitration as a method for the settlement of internation- 
al disputes.””. Mr. Dingley made the point during the 
discussion that Congress ought not to pass such a resolu- 
tion, as it would be a bad precedent in the way of inter- 
ference with the affairs of other nations. This view did 
not prevail, however, and the resolution certainly con- 
tains nothing on the face of it which is in the least dicta- 
torial or discourteous. 

There is not much doubt, however, that the immediate 
occasion of the resolution was Mr. Cremer’s visit to 
Washington with the memorial signed by 354 members of 
the House of Commons. We have learned from several 
reliable sources that the chief obstacle which he found in 
the way of the proposed Anglo-United States Arbitration 
treaty is the feeling entertained to a considerable extent 
at Washington that England wishes arbitration only with 
her equals and refuses it with her inferiors. On this 
point we need not repeat what was said in our last issue. 

If this is a wrong interpretation of the attitude of Eng- 
land, as we sincerely hope, the friends of arbitration in 
the British parliament, who are now strong enough to 
make their voice heard, may do much to remove the feel- 
ing by promptly arging the British Government to submit 
the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute to arbitration. It is a 
dispute of 70 years standing. For more than a half cen- 
tury Venezuela has been asking Great Britain to submit 
her claim to arbitration. Our Government has more 
than once tendered its good offices as the impartial 
friend of both parties. As many as ten of the South 
American States have addressed the British Government 
in the same sense. a 

If Great Britain really favors the principle of arbitration, 
it is difficult to explain her course in reference to this 
long-standing dispute. In the course of his speech in 
presenting the above resolution Mr. Livingston, its 
author, said : 

‘* Even at this moment there is unlerstood to be a 
special envoy in this Capitol, bearing a petition signed 
by a majority of the British House of Commons, praying 
the President of the United States to agree to submit all 
differences between that country and this to friendly arbi- 
tration. This is praiseworthy and commendable. But 
why not begin the good work by petitioning their own 
Government at St. James to accede to Venezuela's 
standing offer to refer the Guiana boundary dispute to 
the decision of arbitration, as recommended by the 
President in his last annual message? Then the Parlia- 
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ment of Great Britain might, with entire consistency, and 
with a conscious rectitude of purpose, ask this Govern- 
ment to refer all its differences with England to arbitration.” 

It is possible that Mr. Livingston, in presenting this 
resolution immediately on the heels of Mr. Cremer’s 
visit, may not have been animated by the best possible 
motives. Of his motives we know nothing directly, but 
the point which he makes is certainly rightly taken. Our 
country could not be expected to enter into an arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain, unless it were clear that 
the latter country were acting from genuine attachment 
to the principle of arbitration as such. We are sorry 
that there should be anything in the way of an immediate 
response being given by our Government to the noble 
and courteous memorial of the 354 members of the British 
parliament. Our friends on the other side of the water, 
more particularly the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, have already strongly urged the Brit- 
ish Government to follow the suggestion of President 
Cleveland, and it is permitted to hope that the Venezuela 
trouble, which has now reached its culmination, may soon 
find a satisfactory adjustment. This being out of the 
way, there is scarcely a doubt that Washington will re- 
spond quickly and heartily to the memorial from London. 


SCHOOLS OF WAR. 


The days of American militarism are hastening along. 
While the people sleep, the tares are being rapidly sown. 
Under the pretense of a revival of patriotism, the school 
boys of the country, if these would-be military patriots 
are to have their way, are all to be trained in the arts of 
war and turned into ‘‘ The American Guard.” This is a 
high-sounding name, and many will be blinded by it to 
the dangers to our civil and religious liberties lurking 
behind the military organization which it is proposed to 
fasten upon the schools. The militia of the country has 
already become ‘** The National Guard.’’ Those Ameri- 
can citizens who want to follow the war methods and the 
high-sounding titles of the old world would do well to give 
a little honest thought to the prostrate and helpless con- 
dition into which a universal militarism, with its Imperial 
Guards and whatnot, has brought the peoples of Europe, 
before they advance any further along the perilous road 
on which they have started and into which they purpose 
to allure the country by capturing the bright young school 
boys. We do not doubt that they mean well, just as the 
man did who put the chilled serpent into his bosom to 
warm it. Butrightintentions need to be directed by right 
wisdom, as we shall find to our sorrow a generation hence, 
if we suffer the spirit of the old world to dictate our policy 
along this line, as we seem now disposed to do. 

Many will say, with raised shoulders, that we are 
alarmists, that there is no danger, that we shall stop at 
just the right point. A military company is organized in 
a school or a boys’ brigade in a church, and the evil 


results prophesied do not appear ina few months ora 
few years even, and forthwith these wise patriots and 
advanced Christians are greatly pleased with the success 
and the seeming innocence of their scheme and brand as 
foolish and unpatriotic all who, looking to the harvest of 
the future, venture a word of protest. It was apparently 
avery simple and undangerous thing, unworthy of any 
serious attention, that a long while ago a Dutch vessel 
came to our shores and unloaded a few slaves. But the 
rebellion and the civil war with all its horrors lay in the 
unloading of those first negro captives. It is the first 
Canada thistle which crosses the line that does the 
mischief. We make pitch our plaything and never 
suspect what blockheads we are making ourselves, until 
we try to wash out its deep-set stains. We live as if 
there were no future, as if the world ended with the going 
down of the sun, and thus we play the fool on a stupen- 
dous scale. 

Col. H. P. Butler has drafted a bill, probably already 
introduced into the legislature for the military organiza- 
tion of the public schools of the State of New York. 
The organization is to be known as ‘*‘ The American 
Guard.” The unit of the organization is to be a squad 
of eight boys. Six squads are to make a company, four 
companies a battalion, three battalions a regiment. The 
new United States army drill regulations are to be 
followed. Col. Butler’s bill provides for the expenditure 
of $100,000 in order to fully equip every organization of 
‘* The American Guard ” in New York State. The outfit 
is to remain the property of the State, and the principals 
of the schools are to be held responsible for it. In order 
to bring the influence of Mars as near to the cradle as 
possible, the boys are to be admitted into the squads at 
the age of eleven. ‘The school principals are to be 
‘‘ commandants,” in order to entice them to favor the 
scheme. The State inspector-general is to examine the 
organization once a year. 

We shall await with interest and anxiety the action of 


the legislature of the great Empire State on the subject. 
If the project fails to become a law, it will probably be 
from indifference rather than from intelligent opposition 
to it. Let all those in the State who wish to see our civil 
and religious liberties preserved from all sorts of tyranny 
do what they can immediately to create a strong public 
sentiment against Col. Butler’s bill and all other bills of 
like kind. ‘The friends of the measure are active and 
untiring and will not rest satisfied until every city school 
in New York State is bristling with bayonets, if it is in 
their power to bring this about. The great State whose 
seaport opens out to all the world ought to set the exam- 
ple of a different sort of patriotism from that which frowns 
with cannon and gleams with deadly steel. 


Mr. Ephraim Appleton Lawrence who had been connect- 
ed with the American Peace Society for more tian fifty 
years died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. J. R. D. 
Lockwood, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 20th of December. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The House of Representatives has refused to ratify the 
agreement made by Secretary Gresham with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote by which the British Government was to 
receive $425,000 as damages to the Canadian sealers, in 
accordance with the Paris award. The ground of the 
refusal is not any wish to evade the Paris award or any 
objection to the sum of money in itself, but the belief 
of Representatives that several of the claimants for 
damages are Americans hiding behind English colors. 
Mr. Hitt of the Foreign Affairs Committee made the 
statement in debate that only ** $182,000 of the $542,000 
claimed by Sir Julian had not been shown to be owned by 
American citizens hiding behind Canadian and English 
dummies.”” The matter will now have to go to a com- 
mission for adjustment, and in the long run we shall 
possibly have to pay a much larger sum than that agreed 
upon. The grounds given by Congress for its adverse 
vote may justify this course, but we very much doubt it. 

As a sequel to Mr. Cremer’s visit to Washington, the 
fullowing resolution has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Hon. W. J. Coombs, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs : 

‘* Whereas, In response to the Resolution adopted by 
Congress, on April 4, 1890, the British House of Com- 
mons, on June 16, 1893, unanimously sflirmed its willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Government of the United 
States in settling disputes between the two countries by 
means of arbitration: Therefore, 

‘+ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to take such further steps in the matter, in 
order to secure the results contemplated in those resolu- 
tions, as to him may seem expedient; and to tiat end, if 
he deems it necessary or expedient, he is authorized to 
appoint commissioners to meet an equal namber ap- 
pointed by the Government of Great Britain to negotiate 
a treaty to accomplish the purposes of said resolutions.” 


The House of Representatives has passed a bill, 
reported from the Committee on Labor, creating a 
national board of conciliation and arbitration for the 
adjustment of difficulties between carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce and their employees. ‘he import- 
ant features of the measure are those suggested by 
Attorney-General Olney, as we explained last month. 
The board is to consist of the Commissioner of Labor 
and the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In case of difficulties they are to act as a board of 
conciliation. If they fail to bring the parties to agree- 
ment, they are to endeavor to get the parties to submit 
their trouble to a board of arbitrators consisting of three 
persons, one to be named by the employer, one by the 
employee, and the third to be selected by these two. 
In case of a failure of either party to comply with the 


award, the matter is to be referred to the United States 
Courts. The bill will almost certainly be agreed to by 
the Senate as it passed the House without a division. 


The boundary dispute between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, which was submitted in 1892 to ex-President 
Harrison for Arbitration, and by him turned over to 
President Cleveland, has been decided by the President in 
favor of Brazil on all the points at issue. The decision 
has given great satisfaction at Rio Janeiro and led to 
public demonstrations of rejoicing. The Argentine Re- 
public has likewise expressed its hearty submission to the 
decision. 


The Japanese have captured all the forts at Wei-Hai- 
Wei. The Chinese fleet has been surrendered to them. 
Admiral Ting and two other commanders have committed 
suicide, rather than take the risk of being beheaded. 
Japan refused at first to treat with the Chinese peace en- 
voys because they did not have full powers. Full powers 
have since been given them and Li Hung Chang has been 
appointed a peace envoy. There has been fighting in 
Manchuria with repulses of the Chinese. The Chinese 
Grand Council has voted for peace, ‘‘if the terms be 
tolerable.” 


As was to be expected, the House of Representatives 
has passed the bill for the building of the three new 
battleships at a cost of four millions each and twelve 
torpedo boats at an aggregate cost of two and a quarter 
millions. The only thing in which all parties at Washing- 
ton are agreed is folly. 


In an article on ‘*The Program of German Socialism” 
in the February number of the Forum, Mr. Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, leader of the Social Democrats in the Ger- 
man Parliament, makes the following interesting and in- 
structive statement : 


**If the election of 1890 overthrew Bismarck and his 
majority, the election of 1893 dealt a stunning blow to 
militarism. The Reichstag of 1890 had been dissolved 
for refusing to sanction the new military bill. The 
questions before the German electors were: Is our im- 
mense standing army again to be increased and the peo- 
ple crushed by fresh taxation? Or shall we break alto- 
gether the yokes of standing armies, and prepare fora 
general disarming by an international Congress? And the 
answer was that out of a total 7,674,000 voters, in round 
numbers, 4,350,000 voted against militarism and 3,330,- 
000 for it—a majority of more than 1,000,000 against 
militarism in the home of militarism. That is indeed a 
great victory won by civilization and won under the guid- 
ance of Social Democracy, which is the representative of 
all popular demande, the champion of Liberty, Peace and 
Humanity.” 


All danger of war between Mexico and Guatemala has 
passed away and the difficulty between the two govern- 
ments is to be settled by peaceful diplomacy. 
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Mr. William A. Smith, who founded the Boys’ Brigade 
at Glasgow in October, 1883, recently visited Boston. 
He is a comparatively young man, about forty-one, and 
is now giving his whole time to the subject of the Brigade. 
The organization had a distinctly military origin, as Mr. 
Smith was at the time of its foundation a Captain in the 
First Lanark Rifles of Scotland. In the course of an 
address, to which we listened, he laid much stress on the 
purpose of the Brigade, which he said was the advance- 
ment of Christianity. If this was not kept foremost, the 
organization he was sure would go to pieces. He referred 
to the criticism made by the friends of peace, that the 
promoters of the Brigade are teaching the boys to fight 
and kindling in them the war spirit. This he said was 
not true. They were teaching them to fight against the 
devil and sin. This is hardly a fair statement of the 
criticism. The opponents of the Brigade have never said 
that the purpose of the organization is to teach the boys 
to fight. What we have claimed is that the use of mili- 
tary instruction, in spite of the professed purpose of the 
Brigade, necessarily inculcates the love of war, and that 
the means employed for promoting a Christian end is an 
essentially un-Christian one. The war spirit will teach 
itself, in spite of all efforts to prevent it. What we saw 
at the Clarendon Street Baptist Church on Washington’s 
birthday, when Mr. Smith addressed several hundred 
boys in uniform, has deepened very much our conviction 
that the means employed will lead in the end, in most 
cases, to a very different result from the one aimed at. 

There was much flutter und excitement and dazzle of 
uniforms and parading about of young oflicers, much 
outward show and interest, but no great evidence that 
the boys were learning that quiet obedience to the Spirit 
of God and inward love of spiritual things which is the 
very essence of Christianity. You can not teach the 
things of the Spirit by the tactics of sin. 


It is not often that even The Independent gives as wise 
and practical a suggestion as that contained in its recent 
editorial, ‘A suggestion to the Peace Societies.” Its 
plan is that the Peace Societies should get the nations of 
the world to make a law everywhere that defeated officers 
should commit suicide, as they now do in China. If such 
a law were established, it would be impossible to get 
army officers, and hence peace would follow as a natural 
result. The poor Peace Societies with all the combined 
wisdom of their officers and members would, we are sure, 
never have hit upon so thorough and speedy a method of 
abolishing war and bringing in the reign of universal 
peace, and they are under lasting obligation to The Inde- 
pendent for its timely and inspired suggestion. We can 
think of only one more radical and expeditious way of es- 
tablishing the peace of the world, and that would be for 
the nations by common agreement to establish a law that 
every newspaper editor or reporter who defends the war 


system or writes inflammatory leaders or reports should 
forthwith have his head cut off, after the Chinese fashion, 
and his paper and fixtures confiscated. There would then 
be no opportunity for officer or soldier to get his ‘‘glory”’ 
paraded before the world, and war would consequently 
die for lack of proper stimulation. ‘*We do not wish to 
press this with any particular insistence,” but if The In- 
dependent will send one of its editorial staff to the next 
Peace Congress to propose the suicide policy, we will 
agree tohave a member of the American Peace Society 
there to move as a substitute the plan of having the 
heads of editors cut off. 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has sent the 
following appeal to all its members, and to all the friends 
of peace everywhere : 


‘* Whereas all the nations of Europe stand in need of 
mutual relations of friendship and repugnance should 
everywhere be shown to all sorts of international compli- 
cations ; 

‘** Whereas, notwithstanding this, painful incidents are 
constantly occurring which, magnified by prejudices and 
passions, or by a misconception of interests, continually 
endanger the state of peace in which we live ; 

‘* Whereas it is the duty of all right minded people and 
the supreme interest of the civilized to labor against this 
unfoitunate tendency ; 

‘* The Lombard Union of the International Peace 
Society expresses the wish, that not only the peace socie- 
ties but also all those whose aim is social progress may 
unite in the work of education and of a true patriotism, 
combatting incessantly, as occasion may offer, the senti- 
ments of national exclusiveness and antagonism which 
have survived a long past of hatred and bitterness. 

‘¢ Tf the time through which we are passing is an ob- 
scure and uncertain one, the goal is indeed a distinct one, 
viz., the union of peoples through their economic and 
moral improvement. ‘To effect this union wishes and 
prophecies are not sufficient. All should give their sup- 
port to those things which cause progress, that is, public 
and private morality, political and economic liberty, local 
autonomy ; to these ends, all should assist in promoting 
the intellectual, administrative and political life of their 
own country. 

‘¢ This is the supreme duty of the good, for without 
energetic action no progress is possible.” 


It is said, we do not know how truly, that a college 
professor has been examining a number of the youngsters 
in the Boston schools. The result of his investigation is 
the discovery that fourteen per cent. of those examined 
have never seen the stars, that twenty per cent. do not 
know that milk comes from cows, that fifty-five per cent. 
do not know that wooden articles come from trees, that 
fifteen per cent. do not know the colors blue, yellow and 
green by name, that forty-seven per cent. never saw a 
pig, and that sixty per cent. have never seen a robin. A 
Western paper, in commenting on this deplorable state of 
things in the Athens of America, says: If these statistics 
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are even approximately correct we think Boston might 
well disband her famous school regiment and use some of 
the money now spent on drums, swords, guns, and bayo- 
nets in teaching the children to know and to love the things 
that God made. 


In his new book entitled ‘‘ The Heresy of Cain,’’ Dean 
Hodges of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School, 
while holding the opinion that war can not yet be alto- 
gether dispensed with, has the following enconraging 
paragraph as to the prospect of its ultimate abolition : 

** The day has gone when armies fought like beasts in 
the black forests for love of murder. The day is passing 
when nations join in battle, like bullies in back alleys, 
for reputation, in revenge for fancied insults, in vindica- 
tion of what they are pleased to call their honor, or for 
the sake of stealing one another’s goods or lands. We 
have driven that sort of fighting out of decent society. 
It is left now altogether to fools, who make themselves a 
laughing stock in duels; or to ruffians, whom the police 
carry away in patrol wagons. And by virtue of that up- 
lifting of public opinion of which I spoke, by more gen- 
eral learning of the religion of Jesus Christ, we will pres- 
ently drive it out of the lives of nations. We have not 
yet come to realize that whatever is a crime for an indi- 
vidual is a crime also for a nation. But we are getting 
nearer to the truth.” 


President F. J. Wagner, of Morgan College, Baltimore, 
in acknowledging the receipt of some copies of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace writes as follows: ‘* Allow me to say that 
your work and the utterances of your paper have my 
most earnest commendation. In a ministry of thirty 
years, this has been my theme. The sermon on the 
mount is the world’s constitution, for the world’s perfect 
redemption, and the Golden rule furnishes the Christ- 
inspired precept that alone can secure a righteous and 
eternal peace. When we sincerely recognize the ‘ Bro- 
therhood of man,’ then ‘they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation neither shall they 
learn war any more.’ The swing of victory is with the 
increasing numbers who are arraying themselves under 
the banner of ‘On earth peace, goodwill toward men.’ 
Iam with you to do all in my power to hasten on the 
day for which a blood-stained world waits weeping.” 


The death of Frederick Douglass at Wushington on the 
20th of February has removed the most distinguished col- 
ored man of our time and one of the most interesting 
figures in American history. He was much interested in 
the cause of peace, and had long been on the list of Vice- 
Presidents of the American Peace Society. 


The Second Triennial Convention of the National 
Council of Women which has been meeting in Washing- 
ton since February 18th is the greatest gathering of rep- 
resentative women ever held in the United States, or in 
the world. Its discussions have been able and interest- 


ing and have covered the whole range of questions in 
which women are specially interested. It has given its 
strong support to the great peace movement and thrown 
the weight of its influence against the militarization of our 
public schools. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has re- 
cently given addresses on different phases of the subject 
of peace and arbitration before the Baptist Women’s Home 
Missionary Society of Hyde Park, Mass., the Union for 
Practical Progress and one of the Methodist Churches of 
Newburyport, Mass., the Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, the Friends’ Conference at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and the New England Convention of the National 
Reform Association. 


Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, who was a delegate to the 
Antwerp Peace Congress from the American Peace So- 
ciety, and who has since that time been in Europe, had 
an interesting article in the London Echo for Feb. 6th, on 
the subject of lynching in the South, and the progress of 
the negro in the United States. 


The House of Representatives just before adjourning 
passed unanimously a bill the provisions of which are 
aimed to preserve the seals in Behring Sea. Under the 
bill the President is to appoint a commission to negotiate 
with Great Britain, Russia and Japan for the protection 
of the seals. Pending the negotiations the President is 
to conclude a modus vivendi with these governments. If 
the negotiations should fail, the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to kill the seals as they come to the 
Pribyloff islands and dispose of the skins to the benefit 
of the United States. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, one of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society and Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the N. W. C. T. U., has been appointed 
treasurer of the National Council of Women. 


* CORRESPONDENCE. 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


In 1870 a French parliament elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage, decided by a vote of three hundred 
against ten (or nearly so) that th» French army, which was 
still glorying in the memories of the Italian war of 1859, 
should invade Germany, and kill or mutilate two hundred 
thousand young Germans, lay waste her fields and cities, 
make orphans and widows of thousands and thousands 
of German subjects, and take, as payment for the glori- 
ous work, the left bank of the Rhine. The first part of 
the program, the killing and mutilating, was duly carried 
out. 

At this time there was the opportunity for England and 
America, not to mention other countries, to enter a loud 
and energetic protest. Such a protest would probably have 
had its effect. At any rate it would have been worth while 
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to enter it. But, instead of it, both England and America 
concluded to furnish the great French nation improved 
arms for the better success in killing Germans. The 
United States government even set Americans at work to 
manufacture the cartridges necessary for this purpose, 
and large shipments were made directly to France. 

I am not raising here an international question. I 
know that we were safé under the rales of international 
law. But we should be candid enough to recognize this 
fact: that nothing was done by any of the great neutral 
powers to prevent that war. When it was ended, the line 
of the Vosges mountains, and Metz and Strassburg, were 
claimed by Germany for better defence against a repeti- 
tion of such a war. 

When this cession was made, did Europe enter a pro- 
test, stating that the civilized nations of the world would 
protect Germany from another invasion on the part of 
France, and, perchance, of Russia at the same time? 
Was not Germany left to her own resources? After the 
enormous sacrifices made, who would blame her for 
securing herself? 

This is THE question of Alsace-Lorraine, all the rest is 
mere by-work ! 

Whether or not 1,500,000 Alsace-Lorrainers are under 
German or French rule makes very little difference. The 
one government is as good as the other, and the vast 
majority of the people care very little about any govern- 
ment. They want to be let alone. It is claimed that 
they are less interfered with under German rule than they 
were under French. However this may be, the young 
generation has had twenty-four years of German schooling, 
and it is more than likely that all those born in the last 
quarter of a century consider themselves good Germans, 
with only such scattering exceptions as are found any- 
where. 

If Europe and America seriously wish to settle the 
Alsace-Lorraine question, they must begin by giving abso- 
lute security to Germany as to the impossibility of another 
French invasion! I believe that it can be shown that 
nothing now keeps France from a new war with Germany 
except the Triple Alliance. 

This fact no one more sincerely regrets than I do, but 
that itis a fact I have every reason to believe. The co- 
lossal armaments of France prove this. The constant 
espionage of French officers in Germany proves this. 
No German oflicer has ever been convicted of espionage 
in France, nor any German whomsoever. But the courts 
of Germany have repeatedly tried before juries cases of 
such flagrant espionage that no one can deny the fact of 
its existence. The leading military paper of France states 
unblushingly that the next war will begin by an over- 
whelming invasion without previous declaration of war. 
I regret very much that Mr. Frederick Passy is in such a 
hopeless minority in France, but that he is in a minority, 
no one can doubt. 

One word about the patois of Alsace. It is closely al- 
lied to the language of Baden, on the east bank of the 
Rbine. It is purely German, as much so as any other 
dialect of Germany, in spite of a slight admixture of 
French words which, for the most part, are also found in 
other German dialects. Those who speak French with 
ease are in a small minority. Alsace is not nearly as 
French as, for instance, Chicago is German. The French 
element in both Alsace and Lorraine is not much over fif- 
teen per cent. of the whole population. 


I sincerely hope that the friends of peace will finally 
cause the civilized world at large to unite and act as an 
arbiter of the peace of the whole world, but until this end 
is accomplished, Alsace-Lorraine must remain the bul- 
wark that protects Germany against a new invasion by 
France. C. A. Eaeerr. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59. 
knew that every man, woman and child in my own old 
State, the State of naval glory, would be against me— 
there is something greater than renown in war; there is 
something better than dying for your country, and that 
is living for it. 

It belongs to the past, it belongs to barbarous ages, it 
belongs to a bygone and effete civilization, it belongs to 
the system of Europe, it does not belong to us to look 
forward and contemplate and reason and count the 
chances of war. We hear those terrible words—* in case 
of war,’’—*‘ in the event of war.” The report of the gal- 
lant Secretary of the Navy, the report of my gallant 
friends, both the majority and the minority of the Naval 
Committee—their reports and recommendations ring with 
such words. It is that old war fever. It is allowing 
one’s self to contemplate the possibility, the danger, and 
the horror of having to fight for your country. Oh, yes, 
we can fight for it—ao mea better in the world. I know 
it. We have proved it; and we need not prove it again. 
But we have a better destiny before us. 

Allow the European nations to make their great war 
preparations. Allow Italy to plunge herself into bank- 
ruptcy with her Lriple Alliance. A'low Russia to raise 
loan after loan from an impoverished people. Allow the 
spirit of Bismarck and Von Moltke still to dominate in 
Prussia. Allow England to pile up her 43 warsuips. 
Allow France to nourish the tempe: of Boulanger in her 
bosom. But not for the United States are such things. 
Oh, no! We can settle our differences otherwise. We 
can withhold all unjust claims. We cin put ourselves in 
such a position with other nations that we need not 
increase our Navy. 


We have a Navy. Ido not seek to destroy it. Keep 
itand man it. Possibly in times when we have a surplus— 
an undoubted surplus, a big surplus [laughter] —possibly 
at a time when we need not be raising gold loans at 4 per 
cent. or even at 3} per cent.—possibly at a time when all 
is peaceful and easy in our cities, we may then amuse 
ourselves with building more battle ships as pretty but 
expensive toys. But when we are taken out of the war 
system of European nations; when we have entered upon 
the new and glorious destiny of the future; when we 
have put behind us all this ancient history; when the 
course of our peacefal empire is taking its way westward, 
do not let us turn our eyes backward; do not let us be 
conjuring up old needless fears. 

I see before me, as I say, men who have fought bravely 
and have learned each other’s prowess. I would appeal 
to the old soldiers here, if there is any greater horror than 
war; if there is anything that kills off what a nation 
would sooner keep and save, is it not war? 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, I know how I shall be answered. 
I can tell almost in advance the number of eloquent men, 
the number of witty men, the number of popular men here 
who can rise, if they will, when I get through, and can 
pour upon me, if they choose, charges of not maintaining 
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the honor of ‘‘ the old flag.” ‘‘ The old flag” will main- 
tain its own honor. “ The old flag” never can be dis- 
graced and never can be humiliated. The nations of the 
world are not in danger of insulting it simply because we 
have declined to put three new battle ships on our list of 
the Navy. 

Yes, there is a foreign enemy. There is an enemy 
lying in wait for us that is not American. But that 
enemy is not in Great Britain or France; it is not in 
Austria or Chile. That enemy, that foreign enemy, that 
un-American enemy is in our great cities. The foreign 
enemy that we have to dread is planted in the streets of 
our great cities—your city and mine. There it is fester- 
ing; there it is seething; there it is threatening destruc- 
tion to American institutions far greater and more speedy 
than any thunders that the Majestic could hurl against us 
when she shall make her trial trip next August. There is 
the problem for us. There is what demands the expen- 
diture of our surplus. 

There is where we have to work in order to bring about 
prosperity in our country. We have got to train, to edu- 
cate, to guard, to raise, to assimilate that population in 
our great cities, and it is from them and not from the 
enemy outside of our borders that we have anything to 
fear. 

When I was a boy, Mr. Chairman, I was eager as any 
boy could be to read of wars and of military glory. 
There was no boy in the schools of Cambridge or Boston 
that could be stirred to excitement sooner than I by read- 
ing the history of some mighty victory from Marathon to 
Waterloo. At that time, when but 104 years old, and 
with a mind stored more than most of boys of that age, 
as I read those exciting and inspiring stories I read the 
lines written by one of our own poets, which I thought 
then were false; lines that, as boys will do, feeling as I 
did toward them, I marked with pencil marks in my 
reader as worthy of reprobation and condemnation, for I 
thought them silly; but I know now they are true. I 
know now that those words of the poet Longfellow, describ- 
ing the arsenal at Springfield—calling on every nation to 
stop in its career of piling up armaments, to stop its miser- 
able game of beggar my neighbor to see what nation 
should frighten the other the most —I know that those 
words are true. 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts; 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred, 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain. 


You say let them begin first. You say we can not dis- 
arm until they do. Isayno! Wecan. I say it is with 
us to lead the van. It is with us to begin; it is with us 
to announce to the nations of the world, that are still 
quivering under the reign of the effete notions of antiq- 
uity, ‘* here we stand in our ancient renown, that needs 
no vindication: in our justice, in our moderation, pre- 
pared to submit to peaceable arbitration every question 
between ourselves and our brethren, and you may go on in 
your game of war—you may go on and construct your iron- 
clads, increase your artillery and infantry and musketry— 
the United States is too great, too noble, too modern to sink 
herself to the level of the military notions of the ancient 
world.” [Prolonged applause. } 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


It needed no prophet to foresee that the strike of the 
Brooklyn trolley men would speedily run its course. It 
has lasted about two weeks, and what is the net result? 
It has cost the city thousands of dollars; it has required 
the marshaling of several regiments of State militia at 
great expense; it has almost suspended intercourse 
between different parts of the city at a loss which no 
man can estimate; it has deprived the employes of two 
weeks or more of wages; it has deprived the companies 
of two weeks of income and subjected them to losses by 
injury to their lines; it has resulted indirectly in the 
destruction of much valuable property and not a little 
bloodshed. ‘The companies are poorer, the employes are 
poorer, the community is poorer. It is idle in the face of 
such an outcome as this to discuss the question whether 
the companies or the men have gained the advantage. 
Most of the men probably will be back soon in their old 
positions. That has been the course in previous strikes. 
They are skilled men and the companies know that they 
can trust them better than new men. They may have 
gained some little consideration from the companies, but 
not much. The companies may be said to have vindi- 
cated the right to mauage their own property, but this 
they have done after all at the expense of the city and 
the State. The worst of it is that we have apparently 
come no nearer to a solution of such difficulties than 
before. No new principle has been developed out of the 
conflict, and there seems to be no reason to believe that 
similar conflicts will not take place in the future. It 
seems to us that both the men and the companies have 
been short-sighted. The companies might have shown a 
more conciliatory spirit; the men might have used the 
newspapers beforehand to set their grievances before the 
public and got the sympathy of the public with them and 
so brought a lever to bear upon the companies. Their 
interests are mutual, but they seem to forget it. More 
kindliness on the part of employers and more considera- 
tion on the part of employes would go a long way to pre- 
vent such conflicts. At present we know of nothing 
better. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Rome and Athens... 


It is a strange coincidence that Rome and Athens, 
which years ago furnished an illustration of the advan- 
tages of the arts of peace, occupying the vanguard of 
progress, enlightenment and civilization, should to-day 
offer an example to mankind of the evils of the arts of 
war. For, if Italy and Greece are at the present moment 
in the throes of political crises, of such gravity as to im- 
peril the existence of their respective thrones, it is en- 
tirely due to financial straits caused by military and naval 
expenditure altogether out of proportion to the means of 
the treasury and of the taxpayer. In the Eternal City 
Prime Minister Crispi has been compelled to prorogue the 
Legislature, and to make preparations for another appeal 
to the country; while in the Hellenic capital the Cabinet 
has just resigned because of King George’s refusal to 
permit Premier Tricoupis to adopt a similar course. At 
Rome, as at Athens, the dissolution of Parliament is re- 
garded by many as the only means of solving the dead- 
lock created by the refusal of the Chambers to vote the 
funds needed to carry on the administration of Govern- 
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ment; and if the legislators do refuse to comply with the 
wishes of the Cabinet, it is because they are aware that 
their constituents are taxed to the utmost limit, and that 
any further attempt to extort money from them can only 
lead to ruin and revolt. Signor Crispi declares that addi- 
tional imposts to the extent of some $40,000,000 are in- 
dispensable to enable Italy to meet her engagements at 
home and abroad, and may possibly endeavor to enforce 
these taxes by royal decree as on a former occasion when 
he had been unable to obtain legislative sanction for his 
financial measures. In Greece matters are sti!l worse, 
for the Government has already been compelled to de- 
clare itself bankrupt and to suspend payiwent of the 
larger moiety of the interest on its national debt, and is 
now endeavoring to procure the means to discharge the 
balance and to carry on the administration. 

In Italy, as in Greece, more than one-quarter of the 
entire revenue is absorbed by the army and navy, while 
the debt, floating and funded, as well as the enormous 
annual deficits, are attributable almost exclusively to 
military expenditure. While there is. however, a faint 
ray of hope for Italy, which is relatively a well-developed 
country, where agriculture and industry are only pre- 
vented from flourishing by excessive taxation, there is no 
such outlook for Greece. Unlikethe former, the Hellenic 
Kingdom produces comparatively little, and imports con- 
siderably more than it exports or can pay for. The 
major part of the population of 2,000,000 live by tilling 
the soil, and the primitive methods of agriculture are 
almost identical with those followed by the contempora- 
ries of Ulysses and Achilles. The result is that for ten 
years the Government has been unable to make both ends 
meet, has been going from bad to worse, and in such 
financial straits as to drive it to adopt at times means actu- 
ally dishonest, to secure money; such as when it deliber- 
ately misappropriated the funds loaned by foreign capital- 
ists for the express object of constructing that Piraeus- 
Larissa railway, which was to connect Greece with the 
railroad system of Western Europe. 

Had the sums thus diverted been applied to other 
sources of development of the country, or even toward 
relieving taxation, there might have been some excuse. 
But there is none for having spent it upon the army and 
navy. These are a perfectly useless luxury. Greece 
needs neither the one nor the other for purposes of de- 
fence, her neutrality and independence being guaranteed 
by the great Powers of Europe, the Governments of 
Russia, France and England actually contributing one- 
third of the civil list of the King. Offence and aggres- 
sion are, therefore, the only object of the armaments of 
Greece. Like the other Balkan States, she is afflicted 
with megalomania —that is to say, an insane craze tv 
transform herself from a Kingdom into a great Power. 
She dreams of a Greek Empire, which shall embrace all 
the Turkish provinces in Europe, Constantinople and all 
the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, including Crete, 
and does not hesitate to admit that she has created her 
army and navy to carry this project into execution, when 
the opportunity arises. These Pan-Hellenist aspirations 
have been flattered and fostered by politicians for the 
selfish purpose of maintaining themselves in power or of 
obtaining oflice. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It is a really important question on which President 
Cleveland has just rendered his decision as arbitrator 


March, 


between Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The dis- 
pute was of long standing. It had its origin a century 
and a half ago io the faulty maps of that region made by 
the Jesuit missionaries, and for a century, at least, it has 
been a cause of irritation to both countries. The rivers 
did not run as the old maps showed them running, and 
both sides claimed the advantage of the errors in the 
boundary. It wasa pretty thing t» go to war about; 
amply suflicient to justify that method of settlement ac- 
cording to the old code of international rights and inter- 
national honor. That it was left out to arbitration in 
accordance with the agreement of the Pan-American con- 
ference, and that this decision is accepted as loyally by 
Argentina which loses, as by Brazil which gains, is an ad- 
mirable lesson in the better way of settling quarrels. 

The mission on which Mr. William Randal Cremer, a 
member of the British Parliament, comes to this country 
ought to be congenial to us. It is surprising to find the 
New York Tribune protesting that, while ** arbitration 
may be a right and useful method of settling internationa! 
disputes in certain cases, yet a treaty binding us down to 
this exclusive method of arranging differences that may 
arise between ourselves and our British cousins could not 
fail to prove most mischievous.” Such a treaty would be 
only the formal recognition of a policy which has been 
fully adopted by the United States already. This govern- 
ment sends all its international disputes, when they reach 
a point at which the usual resources of diplomacy fail, to 
sowe court or commission for settlement. The United 
States has led the way in establishing the policy of arbi- 
tration in practice; it could do nothing better than to set 
the world an example of embodying this principle ina 
treaty agreement with the other great nations of the same 
race. Between three and four hundred members of 
Parliament sign the address which Mr. Cremer brings 
with him. 

UNION SIGNAL. 
The Polyglot Petition. 


The interview with President Cleveland was all that 
could be desired. He received Miss Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, the General Officers of the National 
Union, and Mrs. Griflith, president of the District. Miss 
Willard addressed the President as follows : 

Mr. Presipent—The Polyglot Petition addressed to 
the governments of the world and calling for the prohibi- 
tion of the traffic in alcoholic liquors as a drink, the pro- 
hibition of the opium traffic and all forms of legalized 
social vice, has been signed by half a million citizens of 
this republic, and by means of signatures, indorsements 
and attestations includes seven and a half million adher- 
ents in fifty different nationalities. This Petition has 
been circulated by the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and will be presented to all the leading 
governments. Inasmuch as the petition originated and 
has been most largely signed in the United States, it is 
hereby respecifully brought to your attention, not on any 
legal ground, but because it is addressed to the govern- 
ments of the world and you are the executive chief of 
this government. I will ask Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, re- 
cording secretary of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the United States. which has secured 
the largest number of signatures, to read the Petition. 

(After placing a copy of the Petition in the President’s 
hands, Mrs. Hoffman read the document with remarkable 
impressiveness. ) 
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Mr. Presipent—We are aware that the Petition just 
read in your hearing cannot come before you as a legal 
document, but rather as an expression of the opinion and 
sentiment of a great multitude of your countrywomen who 
believe that if its prayer were granted. the better protec- 
tion of the home would be secured. Knowing how ditli- 
cult it was for you to grant us this hearing at a time 
when you are even more than usually weighted with great 
responsibilities, we have forborne to bring the Great Peti- 
tion to the White House. Permit me to hand you this 
attested copy and to thank you on behalf of this deleza- 
tion representing the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion in this aud other lands, for the kind reception you 
have given to our delegation. 

The President greeted the delegation cordially, shak- 
ing hands with each one, and when Miss Willard had read 
her brief address, he replied that he had desired very 
much to see the ladies whose energy had got together 
such a great petition; he believed that every one should 
hold them in high honor for the good intentions with which 
the woman’s temperance society had set about and car- 
ried forward its great crusade. In our varying points of 
view we could not all see alike as to the best methods of 
temperance reform, but in the nature of the case we must 
each and every one desire to help forward that reform 
according to our best knowledge. In the spheres of life 
in which we are placed, it has for each of us to do that 
which would help forward the interests of humanity ac- 
cording to the best of our ability, and though our outlooks 
might differ our hearts should be sympathetic with every 
good work and work. He was glad to welcome the dele- 
gation and to hope for the movement which these ladies 
represented such a result as would be for the highest 
interests of the nation and people and of all humanity. 
The speech was altogether friendly and eminently safe. 

Again shaking hands with the delegation, the President 
left the room, and a messenger asked Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset to meet Mrs. Cleveland in one of 
the parlors, where they had with that charming and most 
womanly of women a delightful interview of haif an hour. 
They assured Mrs. Cleveland of the esteem and affection 
in which she was held by all white-ribboners and expressed 
their earnest appreciation of her teetotal habits. Mrs. 
Cleveland responded that she had found no difficulty in 
carrying out her principles, but that on the contrary she 
had been frequently spoken to on the subject in the most 
cordial terms, and that it was now considered good form 
in any one whose sense of duty might lead him or her to 
practise total abstinence from the use of intoxicants in 
social life. She said that she could claim no merit for 
having been always a total abstainer, as she had never 
liked liquors, and could not see what pleasure any one 
could find in their use. 

Clearly upon its native heath victory has been scored 
for the Polyglot Petition and we need not arrogate a 
prophet’s function to assert that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will be counted as one of the wonders of the 
world and one of the chief instruments. under God, in 
working out the deliverance the future surely holds. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 


A Fine Speech in the Austrian Parliament. 


In the Austrian Parliament, at Vienna, an excellent and 
noteworthy speech was made by Monsignor Scheicher, 
Deputy and Doctor of Divinity, in a discussion on the 
Recruiting Law. He boldly recommended Disarmament, 


and said that inasmuch as an Austrian lady, the Baroness 
Von Suttner, who was received at Court, had persistently 
advocated it in her book, entitled **Down with Arms!” 
so the gentlemen of the Legislative body ought not to be 
ashamed to take up and proclaim the same cry. He 
hoped that in Austria they might be able ultimately to 
posses3 a good Ministry and especially a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who would, by the promotion of Arbi- 
tration and Disarmament, give effect to the pacific long- 
ings of 150 million human hearts. He hoped for the 
establishment of a High Court of International Arbitra- 
tion, for which, also, he, as a Catholic, could desire 
that the Pope should be President. He said that Austria 
was especially called upon to advocate the cause of Peace. 
The triumph of that cause was not to be secured in a day, 
nor in a year, but it should be striven after, both by 
individuals and Legislatures, year by year, until attained. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P. 


The late Lord Randolph Churchill deserves to be very 
respectfully remembered by all friends of Peace and 
Economy. For he is the only statesman, in all British 
history, who resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, the leadership of the House of Commons, and 
the most brilliant prospects, because of his decided objec- 
tion to the bloated armaments of the country, and his 
resolve not to be a party to their extension, or contin- 
uance. This was a noble and splendid act. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

The Government gold bond bill was voted down in the 
House of Representatives on Feb. 7th. On the 8th the 
President sent a special message to Congress explaining 
that he had arranged to sell $65,000,000 worth of four 
per cent. 30-year bonds, in order to maintain the treas- 
ury reserve, with an alternative to substitute three per 
cent. gold bonds if Congress should authorize them within 
ten days. A resolution introduced by Mr. Wilson to 
provide for such bonds was defeated by a large majority, 
and the four per cent. 30-year resumption act bonds were 
immediately put on the market. The low price, 1044, 
at which these bonds were sold has been the subject of 
very general criticism. But the present Congress, which 
will have gone hence before this issue reaches our readers, 
has made itself unworthy to criticise any fiuancial relief 
measure whatever. 


At the reopening of Parliament, on the 5th of February 
the Queen, in her speech from the throne, said that the 
relations of Great Britain with foreign powers remained 


A Girl Makes $212.16 in a Month. 

I read in your valuable paper how one of your subscribers made 
money in the plating business, but I can beat that and I am only 
agirl. I sent and got the new Gray Plater and cleared $212.16 in 
one month. Can any of your readers beat this? You can get 
spoons, forks and jewelry to plate at every house. Some big 
articles I sent and had plated at the factory. There is plenty of 
work to do both in the city and country, and why should any per- 
son be poor and out of employment when such an opportunity is 
at hand. Anyone can get my plater by writing to Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, Columbus, Ohio. They do all kinds of plating 
and will teach the art. My plater has a lathe, wheels, tools and 
materials for polishing—a nice little work shop. I hope my ex- 
perience will help others. 
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friendly, that an agreement had been concluded with 
France for the settlement of the boundary between Sierra 
Leone and the neighboring French possessions, and that 
Great Britain would lose no favorable opportunity for 
promoting a peaceful termination of the contest between 
China and Japan. 


The ex-Queen of Hawaii has abdicated in favor of the 
Republic. She has since been put on trial for complicity 
in the rebellion with nearly every evidence against her. 
Several of the leaders in the rebellion have been tried and 
condemned to death, but will probably have their sen- 
tence commuted by the clemency of President Dole. 
The Republic is to-day stronger than ever. 


Hon. Isaac P. Gray, United States Minister to Mexico, 
who had recently visited this country, on returning to the 
city of Mexico suddenly died there on the 14th of Febru- 
ary. He wasa very valuable and highly respected min- 
ister. The place has been filled by the eminently fitting 
appointment of Senator Ransom. 


General William Booth, the founder and Commander-in- 
chief of the Salvation Army, visited Boston on the 17th, 
18th and 19th of February. He received a veritable ova- 
tion. Faneuil Hall, Mechanics’ Hall, Music Hall, 
Saunders’ Theatre at Harvard,—none of the places in 
which he spoke would hold the people who tried to hear 
him. Doubtless, some of the stir was due to curiosity 
and the love of excitement, but for the most part it was 
the result of thorough respect for the man who has done 
so much to carry the Gospel to the masses, and to solve 
in a very sensible way the great social problem. 


Dr. Adoniram Judson Gordon, one of the most emi- 
nent Baptist ministers of America, for twenty-five years 
pastor of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
distinguished alike for his spirituality, his intelligence 
and his devotion to the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ, died at his home in Boston, on the second of 
February. 


Judge E. Rockwood Hoar, one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of Massachusetts, who served on the 
joint high commission which formed the treaty of Wash- 
ington with Great Britain in 1871, died at his home at 
Concord, N. H., on the 31st of January. 


Postmaster General Bissell has resigned his place in 
the Cabinet and Hon. William L. Wilson has been put at 
the head of the Post-oflice department. 


The Atlantic ocean has been the occasion of much 
grief and anxiety during the month of February. The 
great storm delayed for days some of the largest steam- 
ers and a number of smaller craft were lost. The deten- 
tion of La Gascogne by the storms and by broken ma- 
chinery created an anxiety on both sides of the sea which 
became intensely painful. Not only were the friends of 
those on board in distress but everybody seemed afflicted 
at the thought of the great ship’s going down with all on 
board, with no one left to tell the tale. The world is 
growing constantly more tender and sensitive to suffering 
and disaster, and the experience of the big French 
steamer has shown this in a remarkable way. A sigh of 


relief went up from the whole civilized world when the 
cable announced her safety. 


Forty miners were killed by a terrific explosion of gas 
in the White Ash mine of the Santa Fe railroad company 
near Cerrillos, New Mexico, on the 27th ult. 


It is thought that the insurrection in Cuba will not 
reach extensive proportions. The authorities have taken 
prompt measures to suppress the revolt. Martial law has 
been declared in two provinces. Spain has 10,000 troops 
ready to send to the island. 


The proposition to lay a cable to Hawaii has been 
defeated in the House of Representatives. 


There is great suffering in Newfoundland as a conse- 
quence of the financial crisis. Large relief snpplies are 
being sent from the United States. 


The discovery of a new gas which constitutes a part of 
the atmosphere is as wonderful an achievement in chemi- 
cal science as that of anti-toxine in medical. The new 
gas has been named argon by its discoverers, Lord Ray- 
leigh and Professor Ramsay. Its chief characteristic, so 
far as yet known, is its entire inertness. It can not be 
made to combine with any other known element. The 
word argon is Greek and signifies slothful, inert. The 
newly discovered gas has been liquefied and solidified. 
Its discovery raises many new questions and may yet 
have important consequences in stimulating new dis- 
coveries. 


Civilization has taken a new step forward. The Har- 
vard Faculty have voted to abolish inter-collegiate foot- 
ball. 


The Colorado Senate, after a strong contest, has passed 
a bill abolishing capital punishment. 


The New Hampshire House of Representatives has re- 
fused to pass a bill giving municipal suffrage to women. 
The same House has given a strong set-back to the ad- 
vocates of license. 


The British House of Commons on the 26th ult. passed 
the following apparently bimetallist resolution: ‘* That 
the House regards with increasing apprehension the con- 
stant fluctuation and growing divergence of the values of 
gold and silver, and heartily concurs in the recent expres- 
sions of opinion of the governments of France and Ger- 
many in regard to the serious evils arising therefrom.” 


The Nicholson anti-saloon bill, which deals the saloons 
of the State a terrific blow, passed the Indiana legislature 
on the 26th of February by a vote of 75 to 20. 


France has joined Germany in forbidding the impor- 
tation of American cattle. Health is the ostensible rea- 
son given; the real cause is doubtless the protection of 
their own cattle raisers. 


The bill to disestablish the church in Wales has passed 
its first reading in the House of Commons. 
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1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AMERICAN 
PEACE 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Tae Socra, anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post 
paid, 10 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty Experm™ent IN Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.60 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success or AnrsiTraTion. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the Amertcan Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War Unnecessary anp Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonv’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Warre City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 


| the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


| who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 


| hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 


| Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 


of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 


| tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Tse War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHarR- 
ACTER: IN THE LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaRAcTreR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays aNp Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DEBATING Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Comne Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Tue Promorion oF 
Brutatiry AND BurGLary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

CurisTiaNs TO ENGAGE 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Miuirary Dritt in Scuoots.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF A. 


Issues Life, Endowment and Term Policies, which may be made 


payable to the beneficiaries in frow 10 to 30 Annual Instalments ; 


also Instalment-Annuity Policies which provide a fixed income for 


the wife during her ENTIRE LIFE; also Partnership Policies, with 


liberal features. 


Its Term Policies are at very low rates of premium, and partic- 


ipate in surplus annually after second year. 


In everything which contributes to the Securtry and CuEap- 


ness of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. 


For information as to rates and plans apply to 


C.D. HAMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


119 Devonshire Street - = 


Boston. 


R. P. Girvorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
S. C. TozzErR, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 
W. A. BalLey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


In the past week I have made $125 and attended 
to my household duties. I think I will do better 
next week. It seems the more Dish Washers I 
sell, the more demand I have forthem. I think 


[:: lady or gentleman, anywhere, can make 


family wants, and when they can be bought so 
cheap, they buy them, and the person who has 
enterprise enough to take an agency is bound to 
make money. wish any of your readers that 
wish to make from $5 to $12 a day, would try 
this business and report their success. Any one 
can get full particulars by addressing the Tron 
City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa. Such 
a chance is rare—at least I have never struck 
MARTHA F. B. 


THOMAS WOOD & (0. 


Importers and Dealers in 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - 


‘J. E. FARWELL & CO, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 


money in this business. It is something nee | 


one. 


Boston 
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GET THE BEST, 


Bright. Progressive, Practical. 
““ONTAINS Opinions of Eminent Thinkers, Con- 
tributed Articles from Able Educators, Department 
Work adapted to the different grades of Schools, Edi- 
torials, Discussions of Current Topics, Educational 
News, Kindergarten, Choice Literature, Latest Methods, 
Full of the latest and Best Practical Helps for Teachers. 


Price, $1.00 a Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Handsomely Illustrated. 


WORTH TWICE ITS COST TO ANY 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 


TEACHER, 


Leading Paper of its Kind. 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., Publishers, 


AND DEALERS IN TEACHERS’ BOOKS, 
ROCHESTER - - 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Subscribe at Once. 


Tea and Coffee pots ofartistic design with novel 
method of pouring. Prices from $2.50 to $17.25 
each. Ask for them or send for illustrations. 

THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., PHILA., PA. 
This is a good thing.—Ed. 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS” 


We have For Sale copies of the 


Baroness Von Suttner’s Great story 


In Both English and German. 


SEND FOR ONE. 
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